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| Repreſentation. in \ PARLIAMENT : : 
BEING” 

An ATTEmPrT to ſhew the Equity and Pradi- 
cability, not only of eſtabliſhing a more equal 
Repreſentation throughout Great Britain, but 
alſo of admitting the Americans to a Share in 
the Legiſlature: 

„„ JF} H 

An Enumeration of the principal Benefits which would 
reſult from theſe-Meaſures, both to the Colonies and 
the Mother-Country. ; | 


The Whole ſubmitted to the Coaſi deration of 
the Public in general, 5 


AN D 


| Mnnaens of PARLIAMENT in particular; 
BEFORE THE | 
Final Determination of the preſent Drspurzs. 


WITH SOME : 
STRICTURES on a PAMPHLET, . intitled, 
«« Odjections to the Taxation of the Colonies by the Leægiſla- 
ture of Great Britain briefly conſidered”. | 
* — — 
There i is a tide i in the af . of men, | 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to . 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries; 
On ſuch a full ſea ate we now afloat, 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 


Or loſe our ventures: | 
SES. Brutus in Jul. Caf. e 3 
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REPL EXIONS, OY 


the coloniſts and non- electors of Great 
Britain can reaſonably claim a repre- 


| T. r to ernie Ger or no 


ſentation in parliament, it will be neceſſary 


to enquire into the origin of repreſentation, 


and to ſift out the true principles whereon 


the right of their fellow- ſubjects, the elec- 


tors, is founded ; for if they all 'plead the 
ſame title, their pretenſions muſt be e e 


| wp by the fame en an | 


It was formerly diſputed e great 


acrimony, ſays Mr. Hume, hiſtory of 
England, vol. I. p. 407, Appendix 2d. 
whether the commons or the repreſen- 
tatives of counties and boroughs, were 
in the more early times conſtituent parts 


of parliament: But ſuch is the force of 


time and evidence, that they can ſome- 


times prevail even over faction, and the 
queſtion ſeems by general conſent, and 


even by their own, to be at laſt deter- 


mined againſt the ruling party. It is 
agreed, that the commons were no 


B part 


62) 
part of the great council, till ſome ages 
« after the conqueſt, and that the military 
* tenants alone of the crown 'compoſec 
that ſupreme and legiſlative aſſembly.” 
As time and evidence have in this diſpute 
prevailed over faction and prejudice, 'F it 
mult be every honeſt man's wiſh, that they 
may be: equally ſucceſsful in all; it is 
therefore with a view to promote this de- 
ſirable end, in a queſtion of the utmoſt im- 
portance to theſe kingdoms, that the pub- 
lic is troubled with the following reflexions 
at this intereſting Janbrs. 


If then there was a time when the houſe 
of gommons made no part of the legiſla- 
ture, it is an obvious queſtion, How came 
they ever to be admitted to a ſhare in it ? 
On what principle were repreſentatives al- 
lowed of, when and by whom were they 
_ choſen? A brief review of the alterations 
which took place in the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, in the reigns immediately ſucceeding 
the conqueſt, will lead us to the true an- 
ſwer to theſe queſtions. William the Iſt. 
eſtabliſhed the — ſyſtem in England, a 
ſyſtem founded on this principle, or rather 
£&ion of law, that the property of all the. 
— n the kingdom was veſted in the 

As this, like other fictions of law, 


was in its nature highly extravagant 80 
b ab- 


a 


abſurd, the feudal government was hardly 
eſtabliſhed here before it began to bè re- 
laxed. 1 8 


The barons, or immediate tenants of the 
- crown, 444675 in great meaſure their in- 
dependence as early as the reigns of Henry 
the IId. and John. The commons, or 
tenants of the barons, were not flow to 
follow this example, as far as they were 
able, and accordingly we find the repreſen- 
tatives both of counties and boroughs ap- 
pearing in the next reign, at the meetings 

of Simon de Montfort and his confederates, 
Hume's hiſtory, vol. II. p. 46. Every man's 
indefeaſible title to his property, not de- 

ndent on the will, either of the crown 
or his lord, being by this time tolerablyß 
aſcertained, not only his intereſt in the 
community was acknowledged, but his 
right alſo to a proportionable influence in 
it. Since in the ſame degree that he is con- 
cerned for the ſecurity of the publick, ought 
he to influence thoſe meaſures which are 
taken to provide for that ſecurity? not 
only equity demands this, but the good of 
the ſtate, which are indeed inſeparable : 
for they are leaſt likely to purſue deſigns 
detrimental to the commonwealth, who 
are moſt. expoſed to ſuffer by them. But 
ſince in the national councils of large eom- 

TT munities, 


(%1) - 


-mugities, it is impoſſible to allow every 
man a vote in perſon ; that none however 


might be entirely excluded, who were en- 


titled to ſhare in them, the ſcheme of re- 


preſentation was deviſed: A ſcheme in- 
tended originally to give every man, as near 
as poſſible, an influence in the publick de- 
liberations proportioned to his intereſt in 
them. Theſe then are the principles, on 
which every townſhip was allowed repre- 
ſentatives, and every man of property in 
that townſhip, admitted to vote for them. 
This is the theory-of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, which if founded on truth and reaſon, 
every deviation from it in practice, muſt 
be a deviation from truth and reaſon: and 
yet notwithſtanding its boaſted improve- 
ments of late, it has well nigh loſt entirely 
this, perhaps its moſt eſſential excellence; 
the equality of repreſentation. | 
An attention to the conduct of thoſe who 
ſramed the conſtitution, will beſt enable 
us to form a true idea of what it was in its 
original purity. In thoſe times, England, 
comparatively ſpeaking, had neither manu- 
factures nor commerce; what little there 
was of the latter, was chiefly carried on by 
the cinque ports, and the exporters of tin 


from Cornwal and Devonſhire. The towns 
in theſe parts therefore, from the natural 


effects 
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effects of trade, becoming the repoſitories 
of property, and the reſidence of its: oõαpn 
ers; the wiſe and equitable policy of our 
anceſtors, allowed them a weight in the 
legiſlature, proportioned to their intereſt in 
the community. Is it not then ſomewhat - 
extraordinary, that theſe men ſhould be 
called Barbarians, and ſtigmatized for their 
ignorance of the conſtitution, by thoſe 
who have lived to ſee the repreſentatives 
of the above named places almoſt as nu- 
merous as their conſtituents? Might it not 
be at leaſt as juſt to tell. their poſterity, 
« If ye know theſe things, happy are ye 
« if ye do them?“. N not 


That the conſtitution was really model- 
ed upon the principles already laid down, 
will further appear from hence, that, as 
Dr. Blackſtone obſerves in his commenta- 
ries, vol. I. p. 168. Trade being ofa 
« fluctuating nature, and ſeldom fixed long 
« to a place, it was formerly left to the 
crown to ſummon pro re natd; the moſt 
« flouriſhing towns to ſend repreſentatives 
eto parliament : ſo that as towns increaſed 
in trade, and grew populous, they were 
admitted to a ſhare in the. legiſlature”. 
On theſe principles, and theſe. only, the 
equity of extending this privilege to a 5 


* 73 | i 


9 


| (6) 

the non · electors throughout the Britiſh 
dominions, may be eſtabliſhed, including 
Ireland, as well as the colonies. They 
poſſeſs a very large part of the trade and 
landed property of the commonwealth ; 
their intereſt in its welfare is proportion- 
able, their ſhare in its legiſlature, none. 


The arguments in their favour will ap- 


pear perhaps in a ſtronger light, if we 
conſider a little the nature and end of tax- 


ation, one of the moſt important branches 


of legiſlation: A tax may be defined to be 
a ſurrender of one part of a man's proper- 
ty, for. the ſake of ſecuring the remainder ; 
it is ſomewhat analagous to that ceſſion 


which every man, on entering into civil 


vernment, makes of ſome of his natu- 
ral rights, to enjoy the reſt in greater ſe- 
curity. Every man, in theſe kingdoms, is 
taxed”; that is, a part of his property is 
taken from him, if this too be done with- 


out his conſent, which is taking alſo a 
ut of his liberty, in what ſenſe can he 


called free? If property intitles one 


man to repreſentation, the title muſt ex- 


tend to all who are poſſeſſed of it : Sup- 


poſe the colonies disfranchiſed, a reſump- 
| 1 i 


* Meaning A ſuch- whoſe property. is ſufficient 
to render them independent, and ſecure them, if they 
pleaſe, from undue influence. | 
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tion of grants and charters can affect only 


thoſe privileges conferred by them. Na- 


tural and civil rights are not of this kind, 
| ſuch are thoſe which intitle men to perſonal 


liberty and private property, and the power 


of taxation, by which both theſe. are af- 


| fected, can reſide only in the owner, or 
thoſe to whom he has delegated it. An 
univerſal repreſentation therefore of ſuch 


men is no innovation in the conſtitution, 


it is merely a reſtoration of it to its origi, 


nal purity ; from which indeed we have ſo 


long and ſo much deviated, that. many 


ſeem almoſt entirely to have loſt ſight of 


it, and ſome are ready to deny that it ever 
exiſted. But that this is not altogether a, 


popular argument invented to ſerve a pre- 


ſent turn, will appear from hence, that at- 


tempts have heretofore been made to effect 
this deſirable reformation. Among others, 


this, it is well known, was the deſign of, 


Oliver Cromwell: A ſuperficial reader may 


perhaps imagine, that the chatacter of the 
ſchemer is ſufficient to diſcredit, his plan, 
but a careful inveſtigation of the motives, 


which prompted him to adopt it, will 


prove —Y the reverſe. Whoever at- 
iſtory of England ſince the 
Conqueſt, cannot but obſerve, that the 
greateſt acquiſitions were made to liberty, 
and the moſt important ſteps taken towards 


tends to the 


* 


our 
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our preſent conſtitution under thoſe kings 


who had leaſt title to the throne : Theſe 
princes yielded to the juſt demands of the 


people to ſecure their own ill- gotten pow- 
er: The natural ſagacity of Cromwell 


could not but ſuggeſt to him the expedi- 


ency of a ſimilar policy, without this leſ- 
fon from hiſtory : He whoſe uſurpation 
was the moſt flagrant, ſtood in need of the 


moſt upright adminiſtration: The worſt of 


titles could not otherwiſe be + propoſed, 


than by the beſt of meaſures : Such he 


eſteemed an equal repreſentation of the 
people, and he well knew that they could 
not look upon it in any other light: He 


therefore undertook it not for their bene- 


fit, but his own ſecurity: Confident, that 
however equivocal might be the mo- 
tives for his conduct, the advantages of it 
to the public were manifold and 4 uncon- 
trovertiblte. 9882 1 


No man will pretend to deny, that the 


inequality of repreſentation in theſe king- 


motis, which he will find inlarged in Hume's hiſtory, 


vol. II. p. 46. he is defired to apply the "reaſoning here 
made uſe of, in regard to Cromwell, to the caſe of dimon 


180 . 


doms, has been long complained of. The 


. + If any reader ſhould have taken offence at the ac- 
count before given of the origin of the houſe of com- 


(-9 ) 
judicious author of the late commentaries, . 
on the laws of England, concludes | his 
account of parliament with theſe words, 
p. 166. * This is the ſpirit of our conſti- 
« tution; not that I aſſert it is in fact quite 
« ſo perfect as I have here endeavoured to 
_ « deſcribe it; for, if any alteration might 
« be wiſhed or ſuggeſted in the preſent 
frame of parliament, it ſhould: be in fa- 
„ your of a more compleat repreſentation 
<« of the people”. Will any man then con- 
tend for making this repreſentation leſs 
compleat? So far from remedying the evil, 
will he aſſiſt in making it worſe, and inſtead 
of thonſands, extend it to hundreds of thou- 
| ſands; to all N. America, inſtead of a part 
of Great Britain? Why rather ſhould it be 
tolerated any longer in either? Why not 
corrected in both? The right which pro- 
perty confers on one man, it muſt confer 
on all who have it : It's nature continues 
the ſame, be the ſpecies of it what it will, 
it is ſtill property, whether copyhold or 
freehold, real or perſonal. Tis true indeed, 
as the conſiderer of objections to the tax 
ation of the colonies has affirmed ; *© That 
„ copyholders, leaſeholders, and all men 
«« poſleſied of perſonal property only, chaſe 
no repreſentatives” : But it is a groſs: - 
_ miſtake, to ſuppoſe any of them were ex- 
cluded in the original plan, or on the ge- 
8 3H 5 nuine 


| 

| - 
| 
| 

| 
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nuine principles of the conſtitution: As ſor 


leaſeholders and copyholders, Dr. Black- 
ſtone has aſſigned the true reaſon of their 


excluſion; where, — in his commen-- 
taries, p. 166, of the ſt 

privilege. of voting for knights of the 
ſhire, - is confined to freeholders ; he fays, 


atutes by which the 


o 


Becauſe beneficial leaſes for long terms 


« of years, were not in uſe at the making 


« of theſe ſtatutes; and copyholders were 


«then little better than villeins, abſolute- 


« ly dependent on their lords”. Agreea- 
ble to the maxim whereon we have all along 
been arguing, having no inherent inde- 
feaſible right to their property, they had, 
comparatively, no intereſt in the commu- 


A 


nity, and having no intereſt, were not en- 


titled to any influence. But when this 
right to their property became once eſta- 


bliſhed, which has long been the caſe, their 
claim to repreſentation cannot but follow, 
jf it reſted only on this foundation: That 


all who contribute towards taxes, ought, 


if poſſible, to conſent to them. It is in- 


deed pretty extraordinary to hear the con- 
ſiderer affirming, p. 6. That he knows 


« ſent . He cannot but know, that every 


man who votes for a repreſentative, is tax- 
od by his own conſent, in the only way 
the conſent of millions can be given, by 


920 | ww dele- 


aof noman'who is taxed by his oẽn con- 


( 11 5 
delegation. But if he would confine his 
aſſertion to conſenting in perſon, it is as 
eaſily overthrown: For, when a member 
of parliament poſſeſſed of gool. per ann. 

votes for a land tax; is he, or is he not 
taxed by his own conſent? | | 


| In regard to the latter part of the 1 


tence, quoted above, That the owners 


of perſonal property only chuſe no re- 


=. preſentatives: It may be obſerved from 


the commentaries before mentioned, p. 
168: That, As for the electors of ci- 
« tizens and burgeſſes, theſe are ſuppo- 
«« ſedtobe the mercantile or trading intereſt 
« of the kingdom”. I would all is the 
property of the trading part of the nation, 
real or perſonal? If perſonal, we ſee ma 

owners. of it were far enough from bei 

excluded in the original ſcheme of the con- 
ſtitution; and in the preſent improved ſtate 
of it, they exceed thoſe of the landholders 
in a quadruple proportion. Should it be 
anſwered, that theſe electors are not the 

trading part of the nation; it might be 

further aſked, Why are they not what they 
are ſuppoſed to be? Why indeed is not this 
univerſally. the caſe, both of electors and 
repreſentatives? Can any reaſon be aſſign- 
ed why the former ſhould chuſe men, Who 
any underſtood to repreſent; others, or the 
C 2 latter 


— 


12 J 
latter be che ſen by ehoſe whom they are 
not 8 to repreſent ? * | 


It has lace ſhewn, that in the infancy 
of the conſtitution, the utmoſt regard was 


had to property of every kind then exiſt= 
ing, as conferring on its owners a right to 
repreſentation. And as this maxim was 
for ſome ages ſo well attended to, that eve 

town, as ſoon as it became conſiderable, 


was admitted to a ſhare in the legiflature, 


few individuals, who were intitled to it, 
could have been excluded; for frecholders 


were repreſented before, leaſeholders were 


not in being, and e in a ſtate of 
dependence: Enoug 


therefore Has been 
faid rhaps, not oy to eſtabliſh the equi- 

ty of the meaſure, but to ſhew alſo, that 
it if vals be no innovation in' the conſtitu- 
tion, but only a reformation of it: It is 


* It may perhaps be juſtly objefted, that perſonal 
property is of fo unitable and fluctuating a nature, that 


the allowance of repreſentation to thoſe poſſeſſed of it 5 | 


would give occaſion to endleſs confuſion by illegal an 
fraudulent transfers at the time of elections; and that 


moreover, it is ſo extremely difficult to aſcertain the 
amount of the property of men engaged in trade, that 


many of them cannot tell themſelves what they are 


juſty entitled to, with any degree of exactneſs; but this, 


however true, cannot at all atfect the argument as far 
it regards the owners of permanent and real property; 
whether freeholders, leaſeholders, or copyholders; Eu- 
ropeans, Americans, or Welt Indians. 1 

a the 


r 

the preſent ſtate of repreſentation alone, 
which can juſtly be called an innovation; 
but it would be doing injuſtice to this part 
of our ſubject to diſmiſs it, without taking 
notice of the confeſſion which the force of 
truth has extorted from one of its profeſſed 
opponents. NE ee eee 
+ The Vonſiderer, p. 17, has this paſ- 
ſage; „One method indeed has been 
« hinted at, and but one that might render 
« the exerciſe of this power in a Britiſh. 
« parliament juſt and legal, which 1s, the 
introduction of repreſentatives from the 
e ſeveral colonies into that body; but as 
« this has never been ſcriouſly propoſed, 
„I ſhall not here conſider the impractica- 
“ bility of this method, nor the effects of 
it, if it could be praftiſed”. But is 
+ The writer of this pamphlet, ſo often mentioned, has 
all along argued from practice, and not from principles; 
what he has advanieed amounts to this: The repteſen- 
tation of the people of Great Britain is very anequal ; 
therefore thoſe in America ſhall not be repreſented at 
all: This inequality in England is already a great evil ; 
therefore it is high time to make it worſe: No man will 
conteſt with him the practices from whence he draws his 
inferences; but ſhould they aſk, Why is it ſo prac- 
tiſed? the only anſwer they can collect from him will 
be, „ Becauſe it is.“ he public, eſpecially the 
Americans, expected arguments from this perfor 

but they are treated with ſarcaſms; 4 They looked for 
„ bread, and behold . 


\ 


e 


( 14 ) 
this really the caſe ? Is there but one me- 
thod which can render the exerciſe of this 
power juſt and legal? And ſhall it be ex- 
erciſed by any other? Is not any other un- 
juſt and illegal, according to this writer's 
— But he goes farther, and ſays, 
s this method has never been ſeriouſly pro- 
* poſed”. It has however been very ſeri- 
ouſly propoſed in almoſt all the pamphlets 
written on the ſuhject, both in England 
and America. He muſt therefore mean, 
that it has never been propoſed in parlia- 
ment: But if his aſſertion be true, that it 
is the only juſt and legal method of exer- 
ciſing a power of taxation over the coloni 
the public might be at a loſs to aſſign a 
reaſon for this ſilence, if he had not fur- 
niſhed them with one in his next ſentence, 
where he ſpeaks of it as impracticable. 
The weight of this objection therefore, 
will come next to be conſidered; the ar- 
guments for obviating which are of two 
kinds: Firſt, thoſe which. tend to ſhew the 
practicability of an equal repreſentation in 
Great Britain; and, ſecondly, ſuch as may 
evince the ſame of America. 


4 — 
1 
* 1 
o 1 k.# - * 


It may not be amiſs however, before we 
attempt to prove this, to premiſe, that a 
thing may be called impracticable in two 
ſenſes ; it may be ſo in its own nature; Mr 
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if it claſhes with the ſuppoſed intereſts. of 25 


thoſe whoſe concurrence is neceſſary to its 
execution; it may be ſo from their want of 


public ſpirit. Every man will call that an 


Utopian ſcheme, which he either cannot 
comprehend, or is averſe to put in practice: 
If prejudiced and ſelf-intereſted people are 
ever brought to concur in patriotic mea- 
ſures, it muſt be through neceſſity, and not 
choice: To endeavour at making converts 
of ſuch men by argument, would be to 
caſt pearls before ſwine, and therefore we 
have only to ſhew, that the deſign 18 not 
n in its OWN naturexc 
The deſign is, hat every man whoſe 
property of whatever kind, is ſufficient to 
make him independent, ſhould vote for a 
repreſentative: It will hardly be alledged, 
that ſuch a ſcheme is likely to meet — 
much oppoſition without doors. Tis ri- 
diculous to ſuppoſe, that ninety nine parts 
in a hundred of the pe op would object 
to an enlargement of their privileges; or 
that the clamours of the remainder, Who 
would fancy themſelves aggrieved, could or 
ought to be, of any conſequence. I ſay 
fancy themſelves aggrieved, becauſe. the 
preference they enjoy at. preſent is not a 
part of the conſtitution, but a corruption 
of 3037 and it. muſt be remembered, mw 
uc 
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ſach of them as are really men of property, 
would be left in a ſituation little inferior to 
what they arc in at preſent. 2" 


But it will be aid, this is no proof of 
the practicability of the meaſure, but only, 
that the nation would acquieſce in it if it 
were practicable. It may therefore be aſk - 
ed, ſuppoſing the legiſlature well inclin'd 
towards the project; by what means could 
they carry it into execution? I anſwer. 
aboliſhing Beal repreſentation, and fixing 
that right to determinate numbers of qua- 
lified men. For inſtance, ſuppoſe 1000 
electors were allowed a repreſentative; if a 
county or city was found to contain 30,000 
of them, it would be entitled to chuſe 30 
repreſentatives. The preſent inequality ſo 
much complained of, has arifen entirely 
from confining the right af repreſentatives 
to particular places; whereas if it was once 
eonferred on number only, this would pre- 
vent the evil from ever recurring again in 
any degree, as well as remove it for the 
preſent. For if an account was taken, 
previous to every general election, by the 
theriffs, juſtices of the peace, or proper offi- 
cers appointed for the purpoſe, of the num- 
ber of qualified men in each county, the 
repreſentatives from thence would be more 
or fewer in every parliament 3 
E308. | — 1 S 


A 
the flouriſhing or declining ſtate of the 


county; by which method, every place 


would have a weight in the legiſlature pro- 
portioned to its intereſt in the community. 
Neither would a greater power be thrown 
by this means into the hands of theſe men, 
ihan is lodged at preſent, in thoſe of every 
returning officer: Since it would {ll be as 
eaſy for every qualified man to prove him. 
ſelf ſo, as it is now; and if any ſuch were 
hindered from voting, the candidate in 


whoſe intereſt they were, would have the 


ſame means of redreſs which every one has 
in the like caſe at preſent, and no doubt 


would make all poſſible uſe of ten. 


Should it be objected, that there is an 
utter impoſſibility of computing what 
number of independent men (that is, of 
ſuch as according to this plan are qualified 
to vote for repreſentatives) may be contained 
in the Britiſh dominions : So that it would 
be equally impoſſible to judge either how 
much property ſhould be deemed a quali- 
fication, or What number of qualified men 
be allowed a repreſentative. This objec- 
tion may be removed by ſuppoſing an ac- 
count taken of all property, and the owners 
of it, both in yr and America, 
previous to the paſſing any new act for re- 
gulating elections. ä he ARM 
Wu {5 But 
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But it may be urged in oppoſition to 
this, that tho' the qualifications might be 
raiſed much higher than they now are, if 
ſuch an account was taken, yet wherever 
the ſtandard was fixed both of the pro- 
perty conferring a right to vote, and the 8 
numbers entitled to have a repreſentative, 
yet both electors and repreſentatives would 
be much too numerous; elections would 
be tumults, and parliaments little better. In 
regard however to elections, it may juſtly 
be queſtioned, whether the riotous proceed- 
ings at moſt of them are owing ſo much to 
the numbers only, as to the low condition 
and brutiſh manners of the electors; an evil 
which ariſes entirely from the qualifica- 
tions being no where ſufficiently great. An 
attention to what' paſſes in the metropolis 
at every general election, will tend to con- 
firm this obſef vation. The city of London 
contains about 10, ooo freemen, but being 


all men of ſome property, and not a mixed 


multitude compoſed of the dregs of the 
eople, their elections are conducted with 
all imaginable order and decency. But the 


: rooms "mane of Weſtminſter exhibit a 


very different ſcene, and are of all others 


the moſt- notorious for tumult and outrage. 


+ Should it ſtill be thought innpracticable 
for all the qualified men in each county to 
vote 


. 


va 
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vote for every repreſentative, this might be 
remedied by afligning to a determinate 
number; ſuppoſe a thouſand, the right of 


chooſing a repreſentative of their own, and 
having as many elections as members. 
Though if the former method of having 


each repreſentative choſen by the whole 


body of voters in the county, ſhould be judg- 
ed practicable, it is doubtleſs on many ac- 
counts, the moſt eligible ; ſince nothing 

can ſo, effectually guard againſt undue in- 
flüuence at elections, as both increaſing the 
numbers, and raiſing the © qualifications of 
00 voters. It is. from their advantages in 

ole. reſpeQs, "that county elections are 
carried on in the faireſt manner of any, 
except perhaps thoſe of a few very large 
corporations; and according to the plan 
here propoſed, every election would be 

| nearly” what thoſe for counties are at pre- 


6 


ſent, where they differ, the p r 
which 


augments both the number and 7 


Would be due to the new metho 


i j 


tions of the electors. 
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jection, That the houſe of commons 


« would be too numerous, it may be 
ſafely ſaid it could not be ſo unleſs buſineſs, 
was materially interrupted by it. Num- 
bers would ſecure as well the freedom of 
n par- 
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parliaments as of elections; and if once 


made ſo great as to guard effectually againſt 
undue influence in both, a miniſter in the 


former, and a candidate in the latter, 


would have no weight, but what reſulted 


from his integrity and abilities, 


_ Theſe ſeem to be; the chief objections 
which may be made to the execution of 
the propoſed ſcheme in Great Britain; let 
us next ſee what may be urged againſt ex- 


tending jt to Ames. 


place, « That the Americans do not deſire 


it,“ Ianſwer, this is neither true, nor to 
the purpoſe ; firſt, for the truth of it: He 
jy be ſcandalouſly ignorant of the preſent 
90 in diſpute, and of the pretenſions of 
1s fellow - ſubjects, the coloniſts, who ima- 
gines they lay claim to an independent le- 
giſlature. This they have univerſally diſ- 
avowed, as well in their ꝙ private writings, 
as in the ſolemn and public declarations of 
their aſſemblies: They muſt therefore, and do 
indeed claim only, either a ſubordinate legiſ- 


lature, or a ſhare in the ſupreme. To prove 


+ If the parliament had not a ſupreme ſovereign pow- 
er, the Colonies would be independent, which none 
but fools and madmen will contend for. - 1 
wont =  Org'svind. of the colonies. 


this, 


Ci 


It will be advanced probably, in the firſt 
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this, it may be ſufficient to quote a paſſage 
or two from their ableft and moſt zealoùs 
advocate, Mr. Otis, one of the tepreſenta- 
tives for Boſton: In his © rights of the co- 
lonies, he ſpeaks thus“: p. 54: Befides the 
« equity of an American repreſentation in 

«« parliament, a thouſand advantages would: 


« reſult from it. It would be the moſt 


« effetual means of giving thoſe of both 
« countries a thorough knowledge of each 
others intereſts, as well as that of the 
„Whole, which are inſeparable”. And he 

Cloſes his performance with theſe: remark- 
able words : - This conſtitution (mean- 
ing that of Great Britain) is the moſt 
free one, and by far the beſt, now ex- 


„ iſting-on earth: By this ' conſtitution _ 


« eyery man in the dominions is a free 
„man: No part of his majeſty's domi- 
« nions can be taxed without their con- 
( ſent: Every part has a right to be re- 


«« preſented in the ſupreme, or ſome ſyb- ; 


« ordinate legiflature. The refuſal of this 
would ſeem to be a contradiction in 
practice to the theory of the conſtituti- 
„ on: The colonies are ſubordinate domi- 
* nions, and are now in ſuch a ſtate as to 
make it beſt for the good of the whole, 
that they ſhould not only be continued 
in the enjoyment of ſubordinate legiſla- 
tion, but be alſo repreſented in ſome 
2 | 66 pro- 
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proportion to their number and eſtates in 

the grand legiſlation of the nation, this 
«would firmly unite all parts of the Bri- 
tiſh empire, in the greateſt peace and 
«« proſperity, and render it in vulnerable 


fe and: perpetual”. 2 25 ns 19 yu y 5» 
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are from being averſe to having repreſen- 
tatives in the Britiſh parliament : Tho' this 
has been often aſſerted: It remains · now to 
ſnew that this would be little to the pur- 
poſe; that is, no good argument againſt, 
the meaſure, if it was true: If the good of 
the community requires it, which it cer- 
tainly does, and we have ſeen they are ſen- 
fible of it, this alone ſuperſedes all other 


conſiderations. Ron en * e 
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This was: the primary end 40 which 
their charters were allowed them, the be- 
nefits accruing. therefrom to individuals 
. was but a ſecondary inducement: And as 
_ theſe were granted for (the good of the 
common wealth in general, they ought 
certainly to be reſumed on the ſame ;prin-- 
ciple whenever they are found to interfere 
with it: Thoſe who, indulged/them with 
their privileges both might and. . to 
revoke them 1 in duch a: caſe» oY, «claoai ” 
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Another plauſible objection geſpecting 
America is, That as the ſeat of legiſlation 
would be ſo far removed from the colonies, 
it would be unable to provide for their ſe- 
curity on any ſudden emergency, as in- 
vaſion, or rebellion of ſlaves; nor could it 
conveniently accommodate them with ſuch 
local laws as they would ſtand in need of 
from time to time. But this ſeeming dif- 
ficulty is eaſily removed: For though their 
aſſemblies would be transferred to Great 
Britain, yet why, might not the governor 
and council in each province be inveſted - 
with a power of making ſuch temporary 
laws as they ſhould- judge neceſſary, but. 
which ſhould continue in force no longer 
than' till they could be finally confirmed or 
tejected at home. The danger ariſing 
from an abuſe of A power, would 1 — 
oe ſmall, & early notice would be give 
eir repreſentatives of the firſt e 
towards oppreſſion, and theſe gentlemen, 
ho muſt neceſſaflly be men of conſidera- 
ble property, as they could not but ſuffer 


in common with their conſtituents, would 


undertake the cauſe with double 5 
8 Eſpecially if ebenen were every where choſen 


by the people, which is the caſe in ſeveral provinces. 
als as the Maſſachuſetts, Rhode-Iſland, and Con- 
necticut: In this caſe they would be. an 1 er * of 
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And having the advantage of being o on the 
ſpot, where, the offender would be tried 
and of proceeding, if they ſnould think 
proper, to parliamentary enquiry, this alte- 
ration inſtead of expoſing the colonies to 
oppreſſion, would furniſh them with ſpee- 
dier and more effectual means of bringing a 
rapacious officer to juſtice, than any they 
have hitherto been fortunate * to 


employ. | 
Should i it be ſaid, that the diſtance of the 


colonies. would occaſion their repreſenta- 
tives not being preſent in parliament ſo ear- 
ly as the exigency of affairs might require, 
this may be prevented, by iffuing the writs 
for American elections a ſeſſion, or twelve- 
month, before thoſe for Great Britain. 


The andy important objection from the 
ſame quarter, which ſeems now to require 
conſideration, is this: Whether or no, if 
the colonies were allowed a number of. re- 
preſentatives proportioned to their weight 
in the community, (and not toallow them 
ſuch a number, would look like a defign of 
oppreſſing them in a method the leaſt 
alarming and notorious, and therefore the 
moſt dangerous ;) whether or no, I fay, 
this would not be drawing off from the 
. ſo many of their — pro- 
 prietors, 


( 25 ) 
prietors, as might be an eſſential detriment 
to them. With regard to the Weſt-Indies, 
the caſe would be very little altered from 
what it is at preſent, for with reſpe& to 
them, it may ſafely be affirmed, that the 
majority of thoſe gentlemen who are like- 
ly to be returned as their repreſentatives, 
are refident here already. As to North 

America, ſo far from a prejudice to either, 
it would be a capital advantage both to the 
colonies there, and the mother country. _ 


- 


What would ſtrengthen the ties by 
which they are connected together, ſo 
much as a perſonal acquaintance, and fa- 
miliar intercourſe between the leading men 
in each? A cloſer union between all parts 
of the Britiſh, dominions, than ſubſiſts at 
preſent, becomes daily more and more ne- 
ceſſary; eſpecially as many people are run- 
ning ecagerly.into practices which ſeem to 
threaten a total diſunion of them: Among 
' which, none of the leaſt alarming is, that 
propenſity which many in this country have 
ſhewn lately towards contributing largely 
to the foundation of colleges, and other 
places for the education of youth in Ame 
rica. Is any thing likely to alienate the 
coloniſts ſo ſoon, or ſo effectually, from 
their mother- country, as an abolition of 
the practice, till now ſo prevalent among - 


. 26 3 | 
them, of ſending their children to the 
ſchools and univerſities of Great Britain? 
Or, can it be expected theſe ſhould long 

continue to come 3000 miles for any ad- 
vantages which are brought home to their 
own doors _ om 


Having endeavoured to eſtabliſh the equi- 
ty, and to ſhew the practicability of an uni- 
Verſal ahd equal repreſentation of all the 
ſubjects of Great Britain; the benefits 
which would reſult from hence to every 
part of theſe dominions, remain, laſtly, 

to be conſidered ; Theſe will N ap- 
pear to be ſo great, that tho the equity of 
the project was not admitted, and the prac- 
ticability dubious, even then it might be 
thought not only juſtifiable, but laudable, 
to grant a few ic ences, and run ſome 
little hazard of a diſappointment, in fa- 
vour of a ſcheme ſo high y advantageons to 
the community, ſhould it be poffible to 
carry it into execution: For, firſt, it is 
perhaps the beſt, if not the only expedi- 
ent for reconciling the dignity of the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature, with the pretenſions of the 
Il coloniſts ; and this not only ſo as to ter- 
| minate the preſent diſpute, but to take 
| away entirely all oceaſion for future diffe- 
rences on this and almoſt every other ſub- 
cet. But the ſuperiority of this to every 
bg * B + 3h . 12235 ther 9. 
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other method hitherto propoſed for ac- 
compliſhing this, defirable reconciliation, 
will beſt appear from comparing it with 
them: It will ſoon be manifeſt from hence, 
how well adapted this expedient is, (and 
how inſufficient all the = are for n | 
the ends propoſed. 


The methods . e 
are theſe: Firſt, a repeal of Pe Stamp- Act; 
2dly;. a. forcible execution of it; zdly, 
Res ENG and, Athly, a n 4 
repeal having the feweſt adyocates;. and 
— the moſt to be ſaid againſt it, and 
leaſt, in its fayour, will be ode diſmiſſed. 
It ĩs indeed true, that acts of parliament 
have been paſſed in one ſeſſion, and te- 

pealed the next, or very ſoon after; but 
9 has been always w — ſuch acts have 
nat been productive of the advantages ex- 
pected from them, or have been attended 


with inconveniencies which more tha 


counterbalanced, thaſe. advantages; 


F Þ all theſe caſts. the. expediency ae 
and not the zight of making them has been 
called i in — Where * is the caſe, 
(68 it 2 with the ſtamp act) 4 repeal | 
he conſtrued almoſt into duc I 
— Fe legiſlatiqn. . For, to deny t at, 


rds and commons have a | Fight to 
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make any law they pleaſe (not contrary. to 
the conſtitution) is to affirm that they are 

not the legiſlature. And where they to 
repeal an act becauſe their right to paling 
it is ſo denied, this would look like coun- 
tenancing the aſſertion. A meaſure no leſs 
derogatory from their dignity, than it would 
be dangerous to the community, and oppo- 
ſite to the conſtitution : This may ſuffice 
to ſhew the inexpediency of a repeal : The 
2d propoſal is that of a forcible execution 
of the act, this having far more advocates 
than the laſt, will require a more ample 
diſcuſſion. But I muſt pauſe here a little 
to obſerve with what concern, indignation, 
2 and aſtoniſhment, every thinking man 
muſt have ſeen the levity with which 
ſome people talk of ſending half a dozen 
regiments, or twenty ſhips of the line 
to America. Do theſe gentlemen reflect at 
all upon the guilt of promoting, or the 
miſery of being involved in a civil war? 
They will anſwer perhaps, This is not 
likely to be the conſequence, the Ameri- 
cans are not ſtrong enough to think of re- 
ſiſtance, and if theſe ſteps were taken the 
act would be peaceably complied with.” 
But if it can be made appear, which per- 
haps it can, that an immediate rupture with 
them may poſſibly follow theſe meaſures; 
that, if not, a diſtant 'one will, * that 
the 


(29) 
the ruin of both countries will be the con- 
ſequence of either; this procedure, though 


the favourite one of ſome people, will per- 


| haps in general be thought even leſs. ad- 
viſeable than a repeal. Let us firſt ſee 
what probability there, is of reſiſtance. In | 
order to judge of this the reader muſt, be 
defired to conſider, that the Americans will 
not act in this affair according to the ideas 
he may here conceived of their ſituation; 
but agreeable to their own opinion of it: 
He muſt imagine himſelf therefore in ſuch 
a condition as they, however erroneouſly, 
have ſuppoſed themſelves, before he can 
pretend to ſay in What manner they are 
likely to act. What notions then have 
they fd their preſent circumſtances? This 


ſurely they are better able to tell us than 


we are to conjecture; and therefore the 
beſt way of hin wal! be from their « own. 

Fa Wa Pay 
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but this of the moſt weighty and authen- 


tic nature, being part of the inſtructions of 


the city of Boſton to their repreſentatives 
in the aſſembly; and i is as follows: What 
« ſtill heightens our apprehenſions i is, that 
5* theſe unexpected proceedings may be 
6% ken r un to new. taxations upon us: 
or if our trade . be taxed, 2 not 
our 


. 
dur lands? Why not the produce of our 
lands, and every thing we poſſeſs or make 
uſe af? This we apprehend annihilates 
* our charter right to govern and tax our- 
«ſelves. It ftrikes at our Britiſh pri- 
vileges, which, as we have neyer for- 
r feited them, we hold in common 20 
« our fellow ſubjects who are natives of 
Britain: If. taxes are laid an us in any 
* ſhape without our having a. legal repręſen- 
* ation where they are laid, are we not re . 
* Juced from the character of. free ſubjects, 
«to the miſerable ſtate of tributary [laves” ? 
Such taxes are laid upon them; we know 
chen the ſtate in which they confider them- 
ſelves :: He therefore who would judge 
rightly how they are likely, to behave, muſt. 
| ſider how he _ himſelf would probably 
i! a& if he viewed his own fituation in the 
1 light in which they regard theirs. Should 
it be ſaid, that, conſidering the diſparity 
of ſtrength between Great Britain and ame- 
rica, the alternative of reſiſtance can never 
be embraced by any reaſonable man; it. 
muſtbe remembered, that people under the. 
| influence of any violent pation are no longer 
ſuch men; the coloniſts ate irtitated and 
exaſperated, they will act from the dictates 
of reſentment, not thoſe of reaton! in, 
1 which cafe, their behaviour will by na 
means be regulated by a of 
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their ſtrength with that of their antagoniſts, 
but by the ſenſe they have of their ſuppoſed 
injuries. Miniſterial | oppreſſion,” ſays 
Mr. Otis, will make the wiſeſt mad, 
« and the weakeſt ſtrong”. Since then 
the Americans in general, almoſt indeed 
univerſally, conſider the ſtamp act as op- 
preſſive, why. is it ſo unreafonable to ſup- 
poſe they may poſſibly reſiſt a. forcible ex- 
ecution fit? If they a civil war 
muſt enſye ; this perhaps it is needleſs to 
prove will be the ruin th of them and 
Great Britain, fince F rangimur f collidimur 
ſeems to be the general voice, But as it 
has been inſinuated above that, even the 

acquieſcence of the colonies in the execu- 
tion of the may be followed 
a diſtant rupture, this will hardly be 
generally admitted; and therefore it muſt 
be ſhewn . eee there art * * 
an approhepfiob. .. * 


We have ſeen what the Americans 1 


any reaſon to expect an alteration - their 


ſentiments, if a forcible execution of it 
ſhould be refolyed on? Men change their 
opinions on ſeeing they were ill- founded, 
not on being made to. act in ſition to 
them. Conviction is effe ied. by argu» 
ments, and not force, lance That can — 


1 


te? 
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tend to make people obſtinate in their er- 


rors. If theſe then continue the ſame, the 
Americans will ſubmit to the execution of 


the ſtamp-act on this principle, and this 


only, that they are unable to oppoſe it. 
Let any man of ſpirit then refle& with 
what kind of temper, he would ſubmit to 
the power of thoſe who'without'the right 
(that is, in his opinion) ſhould curtail his 
liberty and property againſt his will, and 
this without giving him any ſufficient ſe- 
curity againſt future encroachments, or 
any good aſſurance how much in the end 
might be left him of either. If he eſteem- 
ed ĩt rank oppreſſion, what would be his 
thoughts of the oppreſſor? Can the Ame- 
ricans eſteem it otherwiſe, while they con- 
tinue in their preſent ſentiments? Or, Is it 
likely theſe ſhould chan ge? If not, will 
they 1 from this — look on the in- 


E of Great Britain and America, not 


only as diſtinct, but oppoſite? Will they 
not purſue chiefly ſuch branches of com- 
merce as are prejudicial rather than ad- 
nee to the r e 4 T% 


. Retaliation is che natural conſaruencs of 
injury, real or imaginary : If therefore, an 
encouragement of manufactures is found by 
the coloniſts to be the moſt diſtreſſing 
meaſure - to Brent Britain, will not this 
be- 


5 


become the favourite object of American 


induſtry? They have given us an earneſt of 
this already, by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of almoſt every article uſually ſent 
there from theſe kingdoms; many of theſe, 
however, they cannot do without, they 
muſt therefore be ſupplied with them either 
from among themſelves, or from our ene- 
mies: In ſhort, will not every ſcheme be 
eagerly purſued which tends to aggrandize 
them at the expence of their fellow-ſub- 
jects in Europe, or, as they will call them, 
their oppreſſors? If there be any founda- 
tion for theſe apprehenſſons, let every ad- 
vocate for a forcible execution of the ſtamp- 
act, ſcriouſly aſk, himſelf, whether any 
inconvenience is not preferable to ſuch an 


cyil. 


There is no conttadiction in n ſaying an 
act may be forcibly executed, which is not 
openly reſiſted; that is certainly a forcible 
execution of it, which is abſolutely againſt 
the conſent of thoſe who ſubmit to = 
whether it be effected by dint of terror, or 


of arms. 


The third method propoſed to put 1 
end to the preſent troubles, is a mitigation of 
the act; but as this extends to the expedi- 
egen only, and not Fe gat of making 95 

N e 


18 
the grand obj ection the coloniſts have to it, 
will continue in full force. 


The fourth and laſt propoſal is, that of a 
ſuſpenſion ; but if by this be meant only 
a delay of the execution till the Americans 
ſhall be better able to pay the tax impoſed 
by it, the fame difficulty remains which 
occurred to the laſt ; for fince this too does 
not reach the queſtion of right, anditis on 
that chiefly the oppoſition of the coloniſts 
is founded, they will be as little diſpoſed to 
ſubmit to the a, when the propoſed reſ- _ 
pite is expired, as they are at preſent. 'If 
indeed the advocates for a ſuſpenſion con- 
tend for it as an expedient to gain time, 
till ſome method can be deviſed of recon- 
ciling the Americans to the right alfo of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, as well as put them 
in a better condition to pay new taxes, this 
ſcheme entirely coincides with the deſign 
here propoſed: A ſuſpenſion of the act till 
the next general election, by which time 
meaſures might be taken for an equal re- 
preſentation of all the men of ſufficient 
property throughout the Britiſh” domini- 
ons. This expedient, and perhaps this 
only, would both ſalve the dignity of the 
legiſlature, and quiet the apprehenfjons of 
the coloniſts. The former would be ef- 

Nen by leaving the queſtion of right un- 
decided 


* 


„ 
decided till the expediency of the act 
ſhould come to be debated in what might 
juſtly be called the firſt parliament of the 
Britiſh empire. Whatever ſhould then be 
thought adviſable, whet ber repeal, exe- 
eution, ſuſpenſion, or mitigation, it would 
be done with the conſent, and by the au- 
thority of the whole community; for it 
has been already ſhewn, that a repreſenta 
tion of the colonies at home is thought by 

their inhabitants both defirable and ne- 
ceſſary. ot be Oh oy eros 


pry 


I muſt refer the reader, who requires . 
further ſatisfaction, to Mr. Otis, their 
own advocate, from whoſe performance, 
however, I ſhall quote one or two of the 
ſtrongeſt paſſages to this putpoſe: When 
«« the. parliament, ſays he, p. go, ſhall 
« think fit to allow the coloniſts a repre- 
«*« ſentation in the houſe of commons, the 
equity of their taxing the colonies 
« will be as clear as their power is at pre- 
6 ſent of doing it without, if they pleaſe :” 
And in p. 53, he obſerves, © The colo- 
0 miſts will — an equitable right, not- 
% withſtanding any forfeiture of chatter, to 
s be repreſented in parliament, or to have 
„ ſome new ſubordinate 17 among 


« themſelves: I would be beſt, if they had 
et a we 
| ; 3 The 
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The further advantages which would 
E to Great Britain and her colonies 
from this equal and univerſal repreſentation 
of the proprietors in both, are ſo nume-. 


rous, and at the ſame time fo ſtriking, that 


it would be both a needleſs delay, and an 
affront-to the diſcernment of the reader to 
attempt a particular enumeration of them. 
It may not be amiſs however to mention 

ſome of the principals. If ſuch a diſtri- 
bution of the repreſentation was to take 
place, as was propoſed in treating of the 
practicability of the ſcheme; that is, ſup- 
poſing any determinate number of quali- 
fied men were allowed a repreſentative, this 
would give to every part of the Britiſly | 
dominions a weight in the legiſlature pro- 


portioned to its importance in the commu- 


nity, and no more: If proper officers alſo 
were appointed i in each diſtrict, to take an 
account of the men qualified to vote, pre- 
vious to every general election, this would 


entirely fave the trouble of all future alte- 


rations of the repreſentation, ſince the peo- 

ple would be as equally repreſented after 
700 as after 7 years. In this caſe: too the 
parliament at every general election would 
not only ſce the comparitive increaſe or 
diminution in the ſtrength of Great Britain 


and America, but of every county in Eng- 


land, a dans in America, and every 
Fun 


. 
pariſh, as they are called, in the Weſt- 
India iſlangs. This would unite the colo- 
niſts their fellow ſubjects in Europe by 
the cl elt ties, by the only ones indeed 
which can form an intimate and laſting 
union, equality and mutual intereſt. The 
meaſures beneficial to both countries would 
be better underſtood, and more attended 
to: Since even the remoteſt parts of the 
Britiſh dominions would have ſuch advo- 
cates in the- legiſlature, as would be beſt 
able and moſt tteveſted in ſhewing how: 


they would be affected by every proceed=. 


ing of government: and the ſtate of the 
ſeveral places they repreſented would ſhewy 
at every general deco, whether or no 


they had been deceived in 1 1 


We might then reaſonably hope to ſee 
carried into execution which has been ſo 
often propoſed, by bounties in ſome colonies, 
and duties or prohibitions in others, to ex- 
cite every — 1 to attend to ſome pecu- 
liar ſtaple: Each of them differs from the 
reſt both in climate and ſoil, and therefore 
all muſt have advantages over the others 
in bringing ſome particular produce to per- 
fection: This is no new project, but one 
of theſe, which, like many others, every 
man has allowed to be good, and none 
have eee es to practice. 45 
America” 
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America el derive one advantage 


| er theſe regulations in which Great 


Britain would be no ſharer; there would 

be an entire ſtop put to all diſputes between 
governors and aſſemblies; ſome of which 
are carried to ſuch a length, as to be in the 
higheſt degree detrimental to the colonies, 
a melancholy example of which is at this 
inſtant exhibited in Jamaica, till lately, 
the moſt flouriſhing of our iſlands ; ſhould 
it be ſaid that this — be taking away 
from the coloniſts the grand bulwark of 


their liberties, whoſe repreſentatives in 


theſe aſſemblies are their conſtant ſupport 


againſt arbitrary encroachments; we have 
already ſhewn they would be much more 


effectually ſo by having ſeats in the grand 


legiſlature of the community, their com- 


plaints would not only have more weight, 


but would be at once preferred to thoſe — 
could give them immediate redreſs; if the 
guilt of a governor was by this means 


made apparent to the houſe — commons, 
an application from them for his removal 


or further puniſhment would of courſe be 
obtained; and when obtained, would anſwer 


the purpoſe more effectually than any me- 


thod hitherto uſed, perhaps better than yp 
which can OY be cans 19 


— 
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Another benefit, and that by /no mean 


; 
# 
1 
- 
2 
3 
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the leaſt, which would reſult from N 
equal repreſentation of the people, is this 


That the ſtate could not then be ruined by 
any internal cauſe leſs than an univerſ. 


corruption of men of all orders and degrees 


For as it would be impracticable according! 
to this plan, from the numbers and pro- 
rty of the voters to carry even a ſingle 
election by ſiniſter influence; no reprey 
ſentative could then be returned, but ſuck 
men as all repreſentatives ſhould be; mer 
of large property, tried integrity, and diſcs 
tinguiſhed abilities; whereas, gs 
the majority of electors throughout the 
kingdom becomes corrupt, it requires no, | 
ſpirit of propheſy to foretel that the ma- 
jority of repreſentatives muſt. be ſo wy 
None but men as bad as themſelves. will 
ſtoop either to bribe or repreſent them. 
Whether or no there will not be reaſon 
apprehend this want of evils, if the on 


proportion between electors and non electo 
continues long to increaſe as it has don 
for ſome ages, mult be left to their conſi- 
deration who alone can apply the remedy; 
Lord Bacon's apopthegm is well known, 
England cannot be ruined but by a par- 
liament. Tis plain this great man thought 
it might be ruined by a parliament, and 
n has told us, of what -_ 

466 e 
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« The Engliſh” '(ays he, © will loſe their 
* liberty when the legiſlative power ſhall 
become more corrupt than the execu- 
tive”. n talem avertite n 5 


It may author be odfrecd, hes as, ac- 
aveliing to this plan, a vote for a repre- 4 
ſentative would be an object of rational 


ambition to the lower ſort, and a voice in 


the legiſlature no leſs. fo' to thoſe above 
them; "this would be a ſpur to induſtry in 


: kn former, and an incentive to the latter 


o purſue ſuch a conduct as would gain 
— the en of henaſt and 1 1 


e 


| | 


= There is Kill remaining one recommen- 
dation of this ſcheme, which cannot but 
Have its weight with every friend to his 


country, and the liberties of mankind : 


The Britiſh conſtitution would hereby be 
rendered in practice, 'as well as theory, 


the moſt perfect of human inſtitutions: 

There would not be the leaſt occaſion to 
ſoften or explain away, as ſome have done, 
that celebrated aſſertion of Mr. Locke's, 


„ That there remains ſtill inherent in the 


«© people a ſupreme power to remove or 
« alter the legiſlature, when they find the 
_ py, act contrary to the truſt re- 


«poſed + in em; for when ſuch truſt is 
abuſed, 


T_T C | 
te abuſed, it is thereby forfeited, and 45 
« volves to thoſe who gave it.” Mr: 
Locke was far enough from intending to 
advance poſitions favourable to edition 5 

and what he did adyance, it was ſeldom in 

the power of any other man to diſprove. 


The above maxim of his is as far from 
being dangerous as it is from being untrue 5 
if it is any where dangerous, it muſt be 
there only where every aſſertion is ſo which 
_ favours the natural rights of mankind ;/ in 
thoſe countries where the wretched condi- 
tion of the people makes every innovation 
deſirable, becauſe none can be for the 
worſe : | But in the conſtitution here pro- 
ſed, wherein every man would have as 
much liberty, and as great influence, as it 
is poſſible, according to any ſyſtem, to allow 
him, the majority can hardly be ſuppoſed 
| fo ſenſeleſs as to deſire any alteration, when 
none could be made by witheh m_ would 
not be loſers, 1 CALLS | 


Hi 


The 1 e 1 it nk in⸗ 
tended the reader ſhould. draw e wm 


has been ſaid, is chi: 


ben is wellig to the Briziſh empire, 
. 10 This 
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(42) 
This union cannot long ſubſiſt without 


1 


— 


The reader's patience muſt be deſited a 


 Hittle longer, to ſhew briefly what would 


de the effects of this union; they may all 
be compriaed in this: That it would ſoon 
exalt theſe kingdoms to an height of pow- 
er and riches, perhaps, fuperior to any ſtate 
which ever exiſted 3 but, certainly, to any I 


 which-is now in being: If it can be ſhewn, 


that we ſhall then have the means of both 
in our hands, the truth of the aſſertion is 


demonſtrated ; FIG 
> S "ES Pr,a 7” -/ 14 EY 


2 * F irſt, in regard to power; the late peace, 
_ - whether good or bad, adequate or inade- 
- .quate, has certainly left us in poſſeſhon of 
an extent of territory, which, tho“ not 


perhaps larger, is capable from the whol- 
ſomeneſs of its climate in general, and the 
abundance of its, uſeful productions, to ſub- 
fit/ more inhabitants than thoſe of any 
other nation, we have therefore the means 


of attaining greater power, which depends 


ultimately on number of inhabitants. 
Se- 


14) 
| Secondly, as to riches, theſe are only to 
be acquired by gainful trade; but as the 
Britiſh dominions are extended into all the 
climates they are capable of furniſhing, 
with due induſtry and attention, all the 
oductions of the world; when once they 


do ſo, we ſhalt ſupply all ſtates with ſome- 
thing; receiving nothing in return our- 
ſelves but money: This cannot be the caſe 
of any other nation, ſince none but our- 
ſelves have the means of raiſing every com- 
modity; therefore none have ſuch opportu- 

nities of becoming rich. ' © 


It js needleſs perhaps to acquaint the 
reader that it Hy no means falls within the 
{cope and deſigꝭ of this performance, nor 
the knowledge and abilities of its author, 
to obviate, or even to enumerate every dif- 
ficulty which may be ftarted againſt the 
ſcheme propoſed: Nothing farther is in- 
tended than to ſhew upon the whole, that 
it has ſome pretence to the ſtricteſt equi-. 
ty and the greateſt benefits to the commu- 
nity; perhaps to practicability; with here 
and there an incentive to thoſe who may 
incline to think ſo, if there ſhould be any 
ſuch, to contribute their ſhare towards 


carrying it into execution. 
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If the equity and advantages it pretends 
to are in a good degree made to appear, 
an abſolute demonſtration of its practica- 
bility will hardly be expected or deſired ; 
fince, if theſe are allowed it, that, it may 
reaſonably be hoped, will come. to be dif, 
cuſſed before much abler judges; by thoſe 
whoſe authority. alone can make it practi- 
cable, though ever ſo equitable or benefi- 


It muſt be confeſſed, that to effect an 

equal and univerſal repreſentation of all the 
men of property throughout the Britiſh 

dominions, 1s an arduous enterprize ; but 
the more arduous the attempt, the more 
glorious its execution; and the more glo- 
 rious the better worthy the legiſlature of 
| Great Britain. | ys 


g - 
| 
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without in the leaſt 


£008 T4 Cm a9.” 
I: the reader, notwithſtandirig "What 


has been ſaid, ſhould ſtill incline to 
think, that our anceſtors did not pay fo 
ſcrupulous a regard to property, as has 
been here aſſerted; he muſt be deſired 
to conſider, that this may be given up, 
affecting the argu- 


ment. 


We are not enquiring if our anceſtors 
underſtood the conſtitution, but what the 
conſtitution is, and whether or no we who 


do underſtand it can be juſtified without 


acting up to our knowledge. The conſti- 
tution is, and God forbid it ſhould ever be 
otherwiſe, that King, Lords and Commons 
ſhould exerciſe the ſupreme power of le- 
giſlation: But who are the commons? 
The repreſentatives of the people. Of 
all the people? It is impoſſible from their 
numbers that all ſhould vote for them, but 
there is alſo another reaſon for requiring a 


qualification to vote, which take as follows, 


The 


iefulal, © oy 


(46) 
«« The true reaſon, (ſays Dr. Blac tone, 
＋ p. 165. after Lord Coke and others) of 
« requiring any qualification, with regard 
<< to property, in voters; is to exclude ſuch 


<< perſons as are in ſo mean a ſituation that 


6 they are eſteemed to have no will of their 
< own”. .. OS yt JOY . . = 8 


A But why then ſhould any be excluded 
who are not in this mean fituation, and 
who have a will of their-own'? It is eafy 
to ſhew, that tho' ptoperty was never at- 
tended to in regard to vaters, as it ought; 
yet it was never entirely neglected: Why 
elſe were towns admitted to a ſhare in the 
legilation for .ſome. ages, as faſt as they 
became.confiderable ; and why, at this day, 


p any man admitted to vote who can in- 


J. C f #1 5 5 - | 
ereake his Irechold from 20 to 40 ſhillings? 
As laws, eſpecially taxes, affect all men of 
77975 why ſhould not all uch conſent; 
Vtheit Fe of 
them; The colonies have laid claim to re- 
preſentation; in that legiſlature, by which 


Bey ary. to be taxed, whether ſupreme or 


ſubordinate * Not only the equity of this 
Claim is to, be,conſidered, according to the 
principles on which the Britiſh conſtitution 
is founded, but the, conſequences. alſo of a 
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